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LANDLORDS, 


199. We now come to the main 
thing, the 12th proposition, or, 
rather, string of propositions, of 


the Committee ; namely, 


xu. That rents will not fall 
so low a: some expect ; that 
prices will not fall so Low 
as some preaict ; that agri- 
culture will Nov DECLINE; 
that our 


PROSPERITY 


added to the 


IN 
war has 
cArpest TO FEED AGRICUL- 

URE ita: ‘hat things 


' will RiaguT THEMSELVES ; 


aad that the Landlords 


+ a 


will be as PROSPEROUS AS 
BEFORE THE LATE WARS. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 54, 58, 
87. 

200. If you look at the several 
paragraphs of the Report pointed 
out by the above figures, you will 
find, that they contain all these 
assertions, The thing aimed ~at 
here, as in every other part of the 
Report, is, to cheer you up; to 
make you helieve, that you will 
be as well off as you, or your 
fathers, were thirty years ago. 
Upon the very face of the thing 
ithis cannot be, seeing that the 
Debt_is now four times as great as 
it was then, and seeing that the 
interest of this debt has, in part 
at least, to come out of the land. 
It, therefore, becomes us to en- 
deayour to discover how it is that 
the Committee have deceived thet. 


selves. 
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201. The Committee, in para- 
graph 11 of the Report, say, 
“‘Under circumstances favoura- 
“* ble to the prosperity of the coun- 
“ try, which they trust may fairly 
‘‘ be anticipated from the conti- 
“‘ mwance of peace, they are dis- 
““ posed to HOPE, that this di- 
““minution. (of rent) may not be 
* carried even to that extent ;” 
that is to say, to make rents as 
low as they were jn 1793. 

202. Now, in the first place, 
why do the Committee associate 
with peace that which they call 
prosperity ? 
put an end to what is called pros- 
perity ! When the Committee, 
in other parts of their report, talk | 


It is peace that has 


of “ prosperous times,” they al- 
But, 
here, they choose to think peace 


ways allude to war-times. 


favourable to prosperity ; a word, 
by-the-by, to which, before I 
go any further, I must endeavour 
to affix. something like.a meaning. 
When the crops of a country fail, 
the hoarders of corn call it prospe- 
rity; when the drought stunts the 
cabbages and turnips, the black 
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war and heavy taxation, 
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grub is in a state of prosperity; 


when the yellow fever, or the 
plague, visits a city, it is a seasom 
of great prosperity with the phy- 
the rot 
which strews the fields, lanes, and 
hedge - rows with dead sheep, 


brings uncommon prosperity to 


sicians and undertakers ; 


the birds of prey ; and, the paper- 
which deducts from the 
wages of labour, which degrades 
the labourer, which strips his cot- 
tage of its ‘(quote piece-meal, 
which makes him look like a mov- 
ing bundle of rags, which reduces 
his carcass to a skeleton; this 
accursed thing, together with long 
bring 
great prosperity to big farmers, 


money, 


landlords, parsons, bankers, at- 
torneys, lawyers, placemen, pen- 
sioners, grantees, sinecure peo- 
ple, and to tax-eaters of all de- 
scriptions. But, by prosperity, as 
applied to the state of a nation, we 
mean the happiness of -the whole 

or of the great mass ; and, “5 
we are talking of happiness i ina 
ease like this, we allude, as x 


matter of course, to the well-be~ 
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ing of the bodies of the people, to 
their having plenty to eat, drink 
and wear. This is national pros- 
perity ; this comes very naturally 
by peace ; but, it does not come 
along with high prices and high 
rents, So that, as appears to me, 
the Committee has in view, when 
it talks of prosperity, prosperity 
like that which, as before men- 
tioned, occasionally attends the 
corn-hoarder, the undertaker, and 
the birds of prey. The gay looks 
and lively movements, glib tongues 
of the bankers and tax-eaters 
always put me in mind of the 
fluttering and skimming and skip- 
ping and strutting about of the 
Magpies round the carcass of a 
rotien sheep. “ Mack, mak, mak! 
chae, chac, chac!” And then up 
they flutter, and down they / drop 
again ; and look as merry and as 
saucy as any flock of Whitehail, 
feeding upon “ cheese-parings and 
candle-ends.” , 
903. Now, inthe first place, 
might one, with Six-Acts in one’s 
affrighted eye, be 80 bold as to ask | 


this committee of the “ Collective 
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Wisdom,” whether even a hole- 
digging philosopher would be able 
to give any good reason for “ hop- 
ing” that rents will not fall to 
their old mark? I can discover 
none, I can remember when very 
good arable land, very capital 
farms, let for 10s. an acre; and I 
began myself moving my feet 
about upon land that let, and that 
was well let, for half a crown an 
acre. But, come: let us look at 
« John EI- 


man, Esquire,” and who has be- 


the Evidence here. 


come an Esquire since he tock 
his farm in 1790, then gave for 
440 acres of arable, 484 of mea- 
dow and pasture, and 350 of 
Downs (South Downs, mind,) 680 
pounds a year; that is to say, 
13s. 9d. ah acre; and, mind, here 
are 484 acres of meadow and 
pasture ! ! I have been, lately, 
expressly to see this farm ; and, 
God bless me, what a fine farm it 
is! I do not gridge Mr. Elman 
his prosperity by any means. It 
gave me great pleasure to seé his 
‘beautiful fields and prodigious 
}erops of all sorts ; and his beau- 
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But, 


am I not warranted in saying, that 


tiful cattle in the meadows. 


the average price of good arable 
land did not, before the war, ex- 
ceed 10s. an acre? 

204. Now, in 1790, the nation 
was in a state of great real pros- 
perity. We heard then of none 
of these distresses and these corn- 
bills and this hole-digging work. 
We heard then of no emigrations ; 
no overstock of people and over- 
stock of food at the same time; of 
no persons petitioning to be trans- 
ported! Of no new jails and 
** improved prison discipline ;” 
of no county-hospitals for the in- 
sane. All these signs of “ pres- 
perity” have made their appear- 
ance while rents were trebling. 
I, therefore, can see no good rea- 
son for the Committee hoping so 
anxiously, that rents will not come 
back to the old standard. 

205. Their reason, however, is 
this: that, if the rents do come 
back, it is clear as day-light, that 
the present Landlords, if encum- 
bered, must lose their estates 
right speedily ; and, if not encum- 
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bered, the Landlords must be 
brought down, and will soon be 
insignificant creatures compared 
to the Fundlords, who are daily 
rising over them; and who, ina 
short time, will, and must, have a 
complete ascendancy. 

206. So much for the hopes of 
the Committee. Now for the 
grounds of those hopes. They 
say, that the rise in rent was. 
partly owing to improvements and 
partly to the depreciation of mo- 
ney. But, this is so vital a part 
of our affair, that we must here 
take their own words from pa- 
ragraphs 6 and 7 of their Re- 
port.—‘ Your Committee can- 
* not allude to the state of rents 
“ in thisfcountry, without observ- 
“ing, that a large proportion of 
‘* the increase of the rent which 
“has taken place within the last 
“‘twenty years, is owing to the 
“ capitals which have been per- 
‘“* manently vested in improve- 
* ments, partly by the owners and 
“in part by the tenants of the 
“ soil; by the judicious applica- 


“ tion of which capitals, in many 
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*“* instances, great tracts of land, 
“‘ theretofore waste, or compara- 
* tively of little value, have been 
‘‘ brought into productive cultiva- 
“tion. A further proportion of 
‘* the increase of rent is, unques- 
“ tionably, to be ascribed to the 
“* diminished value of our cur- 
“* rency, during a great part of the 
** period when this rise took place. 
“It may be difficult, upon an 
““ average of the whole kingdom, 
“and still more difficult in spe- 
** cific cases, to determine what 
*‘ part of the increase of rents 
“* may have arisen from this cause; 
“but it is certainly not incons'- 
“derable, and was, during the 
“* war, sufficient probably to com- 
“* pensate to the landlord the ef- 
“« fects of the derangement of the 


‘“‘ currency. The restoration of 


“‘ that currency will necessarily 
“lead, as existing engagements 
** lapse, to new arrangements be- 
6 tween landlord and tenant; in 
‘the adjustment of which the 
= permanent effect of that resto- 
** ration, however difficult exactly 
* to ascertain, will have its prac- 
“ tical effect.” 


November 3, 1821. 
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207. Now, though a plainer 
manner of writing would have 
been a great deal better, even 
here; yet, we may make this out. 
In the first place, a large part of 
the increase in the rent is ascribed 
to capitals permanently vested in 
improvements, and especially in 
new enclosures. Which means, 
if it mean any thing, that, in con- 
sequence of the more than usual 
quantity of money laid out upon 
them during the war, the lands be- 
came more valuable than they were 
before the war, and especially the | 
new enclosures. And, that, having 
become more valuable than before 
the war, they will continue (as the 
Committee afterwards say) to let 
for more, in proportion to this in=- 
creased value. 

208. This we can understand ; 
but, we may ask the Committee 
(or, we would, if it were not for 
Six-Acts,) some qv2stions here 
that might excite a good deal of 
laughter. However, with the 
sword suspended over our heads, 
it becomes us to behave in a re- 
specttul manner. ‘“ Capitals per- 


manently vested in improvements.” 
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What a phrase to describe money 
laid out upon chalk and lime and 
marl and hedges and ditches. 
But, this money was laid out. Its 
effect, in many cases, must have 
been any thing but permanent ; 
for, even as to enclosures, a great 
part have been thrown up again. 
But the money was laid out in this 
way ; but, whence came this mo- 
ney, and have not the lands con- 
tracted a debt to the poor equal 
in amount to this increased value, 
whatever it may continue to be? 
209. In Letter IV. paragraphs 
128 and 129, this silly word ca- 
pital (used in this way) was fully 
explained. It is money; and, 
now, whence did this money come? 
To go about proving here what 
I have so often proved, would be 
irksome to myself and wearisome 
to my readers. I appeal to the 
Letter to Mr. Arrwoop, in the last 
volume of this work, 5th of May ; 
to my Letter to Mr. Haves, 19th 
May ; to my Letter to Mr. Coxe, 
26th of May: and, upon the 
proef, the unquestionable proof, 


contained in those three Essays, 
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I here state, as a thing taken for 
granted, that, whatever addition 
was made to the value of the land, 
during high prices and depre- 
ciated paper, was so much deduct- 
ed from the wages of the Labour- 
ing Classes, in the manner that 
I have a hundred times shown. 
And, therefore, whatever portion 
of this increased value shall re- 
main in the land, will and must 


leave a proportionate charge on 


the land in the shape of augment- 


ed poor-rates, compared with the 
poor-rates previous to the high 
prices and the robbing of the 
Labourers. 

210. Itis not all gold that glis- 
tens. The gay farm-houses with 
pianos within were not improve- 
ments. The pulling down of 
200,000 small farm-houses and 
making the inhabitants paupers 
The 


gutting of the cottages of their 


was not an improvement. 


clocks and brass-kettles and brew- 
ing-tackle was no improvement. 
And, I ask, where is, or where 
will soon be found, tke landlord, 


not to wish that his estate and 
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zhe pcor-rates, independent of all 
other taxes, were what they were 
in 1790! 

211. Thus, then, the land has 
made no permanent gain here. 
If prices do not come back to the 
standard of 1790, poor-rates will 
mot; and, indeed, they cannot. 
So that rents (if gold continue to 
be issued) must come back to the 
old standard; or, at least, there 
is no reason that they should not, 
to be found in this observation of 
the Committee. 

212. We now come to the other 
cause of the increase in rents; 
namely, the paper-money bales. 
And this was the cause and the 
only ‘cause. And, observe, that, 
in speaking of the “ diminished 
value of the currency,” the Com- 
mittee seem to go by. the Jew- 
standard ; that is to say, to sup- 
pose that the value of the cur- 
rency was diminished only in pro- 
portion to the difference between 
the price of gold and that of pa- 
per in the metal-market! It is 
notorious. that rents were aug- 


mented threefold upon an aver- 
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age. But, was gold ever up to 
233s..74d. anounce! Yes, the 
landlord, and so with the parson, 
fonnd, in high prices a compens 
sation for the “ derangement,” 
because both of them shared iu 
the deductions from the wages of 
labour, which sharing (and this is 
the real pinch to them) both of 
them have now lost. 

213. With this view of the mat- 
ter before us, how good it is to 
hear the Committee gravely ob- 
serve, that “the restoration ot 
“the currency will lead to new 
* arrangements between landlord 
“* and tenant ;” and that here the 
restoration (that is Peel's Bill) 
will have “ its practical effect.” 
The thing. 


will “* adjust” itself with all 


To be sure it will! 


imaginable truth. No joiné ot a 
spinning-jenny ever fitted better. 
One farmer goes from 300/. a year 
rent, and another comes at 100/. 
One Landlord loses his 
Or, 


the Landlord sinks down into com- 


a year. 


estate, and another takes it. 


parative insignificance, while the 





) Fundlord becomes a great and 
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greater part of the lands will 
actually change hands and owners. 
But, if the ands could all remain, 
those valuable, those precious 
chattels, the SEATS, would soon 
change masters; and they are 
by far the best part of the in- 
heritance. 

214. The Committee having 
given us their brilliant ideas as 
to the causes of the rise of rents, 
they next proceed to treat us to 
those which they entertain as to 
the causes of the fall of rents ; 
and to explain why it is, that they 
“ hope,” that rents will not fall so 
low as the standard of 1790. 
Why they “ hope” that the “ prac- 
tical effect” of the new arrange- 
ments between landlord and te- 
nant will not be so unpleasant as 
some anticipate. I have said, that 
I understand the Committee in 
the foregoing quotation; but, I 
cannot omit to notice here what 
I hope will be a warning to all 
future Report-Makers. They say: 
“* in the adjustment of which the 
“* permanent. effect of that Res- 
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important personage. The fer) 









‘* toration, however difficult exact- 
“ ]y to ascertain, will have its 





“* practical effect.” Here is an 
effect having an effect. And, 
then, what is it that it is difficult 







to ascertain ? Is it the permanent 
effect? If it be, what is meant by 
ascertaining it? The Committee 






meant this: ‘In the adjustment 





“of which that Restoration will 





‘“ have its practical and perma- 





‘‘ nent effect, however difficult it 





“* may be to ascertain the degree 
‘“‘ of that effect.” But, the Re- 
port was to be fine; and to be 




















fine, it must be obscure. 





215. Proceeding, now, to in- 





quire into the grounds of the 








Committee’s lively “ hope,” that 





rents will not fall so Jew as they 





were in 1790, we must again quote 





their own words. These grounds 


are unsolid indeed, as. we shall 






see in a. moment, seeing that 





the chief of them, is, an épinion, 





a mere opinion, that we had, when 





the Report was made, too little 
currency afloat. The reader will 
do well to be cool and provide 






himself with great steadiness of 
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head, before he enters upon the 
passage that J am about to quote. 
“ But, your Committee cannot 
“* omit to state their opinion, that 
“any attempt to determine that 
“effect at this moment, would 


“ give an erroneous, and possibly 
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“an exaggerated measure of its | 
“ prospective influence. Having | 
“ been long below, the currency 
‘* appears now to be forced above, 
* its standard. In making this 
“ remark, it is by no means de- 
“ signed to offer an opinion upon 
“the precautions which have 
“ been taken, and the prepara- 
‘* tions which haye been made by 
“the Bank, for the resumption 
“of cash payments. But it must 
© be obvious, that if the effect of 
“ those preparations has- been to 
“ contract, in any considerable 
“ degree, the amount of coin pre- 
“ viously circulating in Europe, 
“by withdrawing it from that 
“ circulation into the coffers of 
“ the Bank, the value of money 
“ must have been raised gene- 
“rally on the continent; and’ if, 


“ coincident with that operation, 
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“the separate currency of this 
“ country has also been contratt- 
“ed, not only in the degree ne- 
“ cessary,—first, to restore it to 
“its relative par value with the 
of other 
“ countries, but further, to place 


“metallic currency 
“it at a pefmanent premium 
‘above that metallic currency ; 
“* (itself enhanced in value in pro- 
‘« portion to the amount withdrawn 
‘“ by the purchases of the Bank,) 
“it would seem to follow, that 
‘¢ the proportion of our circulation 
“ig now somewhat below, and 
‘* the value of the currency some=- 
‘“‘ what above, what’would be re- 
‘‘ quisite to maintain that cur- 


‘“‘rency ‘upon a level with the 


‘* diminished circulation, and con- 
“ sequently, with the increased 
“value of money in the other 
“countries of the world. The 


“ present price of standard silver 


“in bank paper, the very high 


“* course of the foreign exchanges, 
“and the immense influx of bul- 
“ lion for the last nine months, 
*‘ without any decline im those ex- 


“ changes, now higher with all 
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“countries than at any former 
“* period, all concur strongly to 
“ warrant this conclusion.” 

216. This is a puzzler, faith ! 
This is really bad writing; and, 


i do hope, that Mr. Husxisson | 


did not write this part of the Re- 
port at any rate; for, I have 
always had a very high opinion 
of his clearness of head, and these 
sentences do not justify that opi- 
nion ; for, nothing can be more 
true, than that he who thinks 
clearly will write so as to be clear- 
ly understood. There is in all the 
official writings of the present 
day an affectation of singularity ; 
a sort of aristocratical reserve ; 
an apparently constantly-prevail- 
ing fear of being too familiar. 
And yet, when on subjects of this 
sort, they condescend to borrow 
pretty freely from the slang of 
"Change Alley. This passage, 
however, is a perfect “nest of 
pill-boxes,” as Swirr would call 
it. The third period (beginning 
too with the words, “ it must 
be obvious”) is, as far as I recol- 


lect, the most obscure that 1 ever 
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read ; and I appeal to the reader, 
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whether, even after a third read- 
ing, he have not found this sen- 
tence difficult to understand. 
When there is so much matter to 
lie in so small a compass, distinct 
propositions, though plain and 
homely, are always best; and to 
them I must resort, even now, in 
order to state what J look upon to 
be the meaning of this sentence, 
which is a very important one. 
217. The meaning, then, I take 
to be this, ‘‘ That, if the prepara- 
‘tions for cash-payments at the 
‘“‘ Bank have drawn to the Bank 
‘“ a considerable part of the coin, 
“ before cirqnlating on the Con- 
“ tinent of Europe, the value of 
‘“‘ money generally must have been 
‘there raised by such withdraw- 
“ing ; that, if, at the same time, 
‘« the paper-money of this country 
“have also been diminished in 
‘ quantity in a degree necessary 
“to bring it up to the value of 
“ the coin of other countries, and, 
“ further, to make it higher in 
“ yalue than that coin, which coin 


“ had already beenraised in value 
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“ by the withdrawings from it by 
“¢our Bank ; if these premises be 
“admitted, it follows, that. the 
“* quantity of our present circulat- 
“* ing medium is smaller, and the 
** value of it greater, than would 
“* be requisite to keep it of equal 
*‘ value with the money of other 
“* countries.” 

218. Such is the meaning of 
this famous sentence: and, now, 
for the opinion which it expresses. 
The object is, you see, to inculcate 
a belief, that the quantity of our 
circulating medium will not fur- 
ther diminish; and, of course» 
that PRICES and RENTS, will 
not fall lower than they are at 
present. Nay, that, as our money 
is less in quantity and greater in 
value than it need to be, there is 
reason to expect, that it will be- 
come greater in quantity and less 
in value than it now is ; and that, 
therefore, prices and rents may be 


expected to rise something, rather 


than to fall lower than they now 


are, 
219. Such is the object of the 
passage above quoted. But, be- 
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fore we agree in opinion with the 
Committee, and, of course, before 
we take their ‘“‘ hope” into our 
bosoms, we must look a little at 
the grounds of that opinion. 

220. Nothing can be more true, 
than that cash-payments ’ here 
must raise the valueof real money 
in every other country and even 
of paper-money convertible at 
pleasure into real money ; for it 
takes away a part of the money 
of every other country. But, I 
should be glad to ask Mr. Hus- 
Kisson (and to get. an answer) 
on what it is that he founds. the 
supposition, that our papei-money 
is now higher in value than the coin 
of other countries. This strange 
supposition appears, from the 
concluding sentence of the above 
quoted passage, to be founded on 
the market-price of silver and on 
the state of the exchanges. But, 
these depend upon circumstances 
not at all connected with this 
matter; and, it remains for the 
writer of the Report to show, if 
he can, how the market-price of 


silver can possibly warrant his 
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conclusion. It was upon just |if it go to a distance from London, 


such ground as this, that the |it goes, in most cases, into hoards. 


House of Commons resolved, in 


It bears a premium in many 


1811, that the paper-money had | places; and, in the degree that 
not depreciated ; for, though even | jt creeps along, the country bank 


Rose and Vansittart allowed that} paper will make way for it. This 


the market-price of silver was 


then above the paper, they con- 


country paper ; these despicable 


rags, which frequently rest upon 


tended, and they proved, that,|no security at all, and which are 
when the quantity of the paper-| beset by forgers on every side, do, 


money had been greater, the} however, for the present, shut out 


market-price of silver had been 


less ; and that, in some cases, the 


coin ; make it stay in other coun- 


tries ; and keep up prices there, 


silver had fallen and the ex- though not so high as our own. 


changes had risen with the in- 


This is the thing fora statesman to 


crease in the quantity of the}look at. No matter what the 


paper-money. 


221. So that, I think, that] the exchanges say: 


market price of silver and what 


so long as 


there is nothing here to found aj wheat is, upon an average of 


** hope” on. And, indeed, all is} years, much dearer in England 


deception when you make the/than it is in France ; so long are 


price of the metals a standard to 
judge by in a case like the present. 
It is a notorious fact, that almost 
the whole of the circulating me- 
dium of this kingdom is paper- 
money yet. If the Bank have 
issued five millions it is as much 
as ithas. Thegold is only slowly 


creeping about the country, and, 





our prices and our rents above 
the mark to which they must fi- 
nally come. 

222. I wish these gentlemen 
would talk less about si/ver and 
more about wheat ! I wish, with 
all my heart they would; for, 
their Jew-like standards puzzle 


me. I am told here, that our 
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money is of a higher value than 
the money in France ; and yet I 
know, that prices are much lower 
in France than they are here! 
Money is nothing but a thing to 
measure by; and, surely, that is 
the greatest measure that will 
hold the most wheat. If a sove- 
reign will buy more food and 
raiment and lodging (of the same 
quality) in France, than it will buy 
here, is it not of higher value there, 
than it is here? Jews may gabble, 
Oracles may speak, and Com- 
mittees may send forth nests of 
pill-boxes to all eternity, about 
prices of silver and about ex- 
changes ; but this everlasting truth 
nothing can shake ; namely ;. that 
in that country, where, upon an 
average of years, food is highest in 


price, in that country is money 


the lowest in value. 


223. Let him deny this who can 


find assurance to do it. And yet, 
if this cannot be denied, what 
becomes of the opinion of the 
Committee ? View the matter 
in this light: take produce as the 


standard, and you see, at once, 
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what is wanted, and all that is 


wanted: you want to make pro- 
duce as low in price (measured by 
gold) in. England: as it is on the 
Continent; and, then you want 
no corn-bills nor any thing of the 
kind. And, until you do this, you 
will never have one moment’s 
peace at home, and never car 
again show your nose in war. 

224. The Committee seem to 
think, that a corn-bill of some sort. 
is necessary to “ protect” the 
English farmer. Strange thought! 
When they think at the same 
time, that English money is higher 
in value than the money on the 
Continent! For, if this latter 
were the case, it is as clear as 
day-light, that corn would be, on 
an average, higher priced on the 
Continent than in England ! How- 
ever, it is useless to dispute with 
It has in it all 
things monstrous ; all things ro~ 


’Change-alley. 


guish, and all things foolish. 

225. I think we have: now torn 
up this ground of “ hope.” We: 
haye seen, that it is a. sad. delu-. 
sion to suppose, that money: is 
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higher in value here than it is on 
the Continent, and that an aug- 
mentation may be made to our 
paper while we are issuing gold. 
But, besides this, the real time of 
trial is not yet come ; though we 
are now, thank God, within four- 
It is when the 
Bank shall be compelled to pay 
in gold: it is When the thing shall 
be done that preparations are 


teen months of it. 


making for; it is then that the 
rag-men in the country will be 
put to their trumps! But, in short, 
.a diminution of the Circulating 
mediam must go on, until prices 
of produce in England come down 
to the average mark of prices on 
the Continent ; and, if I am asked 
how the present taxes are, in such 
case, to be paid, my answer is, 
that [I leave that to the “Col- 
lective Wisdom ” who contracted 
the débt, and who best know how 
to settle the matter of payment. 
226. Here lies all the mis- 
chief! “What is more unnatural 
than to “hope” ‘for high rents, 
and ‘consequently high priced 
food? Do we not well know, 


Lerrers to Lanptorps. 
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that these high-prices drive thou- 
sands upon thousands of people 
out of the country to spend their 
incomes with our rivals and per- 
haps secretly plotting enemies ? 
The Committee, in another part 
of their Report, see, and notice 
this evil; and their words are re- 
markable. They speak of “ the 
“ necessity of guarding, as much 
“as possible, against creating, 
“ by artificial means, too great a 
“ difference between the cost of 
“that subsistence here and in 
“ other countries ;—not only in 
“ regard to the people themselves, 
“but also from the risk which 
“must be in proportion to that 


“ difference, of driving much of 


“ the capital, by which their in- 
«“ dustry and labour dre supported, 
“to seék employmefit in other 


countries. For there cannot be 
“a doubt that this difference 
* operates, in the same manner as 
“taxation, to diminish the profits 
“ of capital in this country, and 
“ theré can be'as little doubt, that 
“though capital may migrate, 
‘the unoctupied population will 
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“ remain;—-and remain to be 
“maintained by the landed in- 
** terest, upon whose resources, 
‘* diminished in proportion to di- 
“ minished demand, this additional 
** burthen would principally fall.” 

227. Very well, then; what 
better reason can .be given for 
wishing our produce.to come down 
lower than it is; and, of course, 
wishing rents to be lower? And, 
yet, as we have seen, in paragraph 
201, they * hope,” that the rents 
will not come down! But, what 


do the Committee mean by “ too 


great a difference?” Any differ- 
ence is “ too great” that can 
drive people to go and live and 
spend their money in France ; 
where there are, at this time, they 
say,more than a hundretl thousand 
English living on incomes derived 
from English labour ; and yet the 
Committee tell us, oh,, good God! 
that money is higher in value 
here than it is there! And they 
“* hope” that it will be of lower 
value here ; that. rents will keep 
up here ; that prices will get up 
too; and, at the same time, oh, 
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heavens ! they talk of the care 
that cught to be taken to prevent 
people from being driven abroad 
to spend their money! 

228. Well! talk of inconsist- 
ency, indeed! Here is blowing 
hot and cold with the same mouth 
Here is all 
that is inconsistent, self-contra- 
dictory, wild and childish: here 
is all manner of emptiness of 
mind conveyed in the most ridi- 
eulous pomposity of language. 
Such a Committee was, surely, 
never before heard of in this 
world ;- and, as Six-Acts do nof, 
I believe, reach to our thoughts, 
[ will leave the reader to form his 
own opinion of this select and 
celebrated body, not liking to put 
into words my thoughts upon so 
ticklish a subject. 

229. In my next, which will 
be the last but one (for I must 
notice Mr. Webb Hall's remarks 
on the Report,) I shall have to 
explain the nature of the grand re- 
medy, which the Committee have 
in store for the Landlords’ distress. 
| Wa. COBBETT- 


over the same mess. 





JOURNAL. 


—_—_—_—_ 


Nov. 1. Thursday: —Foe that 
you might cut with a knife all 
the way from London to New- 
bury. This fog does not wet 
It is rather a smoke than 
a fog. There are no two things 
in this world; and, were it not for 
fear of Six-Acts (the ‘“ whole- 
some restraint” of which I con- 
tinually feel) E might be tempted 


things. 


to carry my comparison further ; 


but, certainly, there are no two 
things in this world so dissimilar 


JOURNAL. 
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the person who was with me, 
|“ there is the turnpike road 
(which we were expecting to come 


clear, and the weather dry. Wheri 
we came to the pass, however, 
we found ourselves, not in dust, 
but in a fog. After getting over 
the pass, we looked down into the 
valleys, and there we saw the fog 
going along the valleys to the 
North, in detached parcels, that 
isto say, in clouds, and, as they 
came to the pass, they rose, went 
over it, then descended again, 
keeping constantly along just 


as an English and a Long Island| above the ground. And, to-day, 


autumn.—These fogs are certainly 
the white clouds that we sometimes 
see aloft. I was once upon the 
Hampshire Hills, going from So- 
berton Down to Petersfield, where 
the hills are high and steep, not 
very wide at their base, very irregu- 
lar in their form and direction, and 
have, of course, deep and narrow 
valleys winding about between 
them. In one place that I had 
to pass, two of these valleys were 
cut asunder by a piece of hill that 
went across them and formed a 
sort of bridge from one long hill 
to another. A little before I came 
to this sort of bridge I saw a smoke 
flying across it; and, not knowing 
the way by experience, I said to 


the fog came by spells. It was 
sometimes thinner than at other 
times; and these changes were 
very sudden too. So that I am 
convinced that these fogs are dry 
clouds, such as those that I saw 
on the Hampshire-Downs. Those 
did not wet me at all; nor do 


I do not think that they are by 
any means injurious to health.— 
It is the fogs that rise out of 
swamps, and other places, full cf 
putrid vegetable matter, that kill 
people. ' These are the fogs that 
sweep off the new settlers in the 
American Woods. ' I remember 
a valley in Pennsylvania, in a 
part called Wysihicken. Yn look- 





to ;) for, don’t you see the dust?” 
The day was’ very’ jfite, the Sun” 


these fogs wet any thing ; and 
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ing, from a hill, over this valley, 
early i in the morning, in Novem- 
ber, it presented one of the most 
beautiful sights that my eyes ever 
beheld. It was a sea bordered 
with beautifully formed trees of 
endless variety of colours. As 
the hills formed the outsides of the 
sea, some of the trees showed only 
their tops; and, every now-and- 
then, a lofty tree growing in the 
sea itself, raised its head above 
the apparent waters. Except the 
setting-sun sending his horizontal 
beams through all the variety of. 
reds and yellows of the branches 
of the trees in Long Island, and 
giving, at the same time, a sort of 
silver cast to the verdure beneath 
them, I have never seen any 
thing so beautiful as the foggy 
valley of the Wysihicken. But, 
I was told, that it was very fatal 
to the people ; and that whole fa- 
milies were frequently swept off 
by the fall-fever.—Thus the smell 
has a great deal to do with health. 
There can be no doubt that Butch- 
ers and their wives fatten upon 
the smell of meat. And this ac- 
counts for the precept of my 
grandmother, who used to tell me 
to bite my bread and smell to my 
cheese ; talk, much more wise than, 
that of certain old grannies, who 


go about England crying up “ the 
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blessings” of paper-mouey, taxes, 
and national debts. 

November 2. Friday, Newbury. 
—The fog prevented me from 
seeing much of the fields as I 
came along yesterday ; but, the 
fields of Swedish Turnips that I 
did see were good ; pretty good ; 
though not clean and neat like 
those in Norfolk.—The farmers 
here, as every where else, com- 
plain most bitterly ; but they hang 
on, like sailors to the masts or hull 
of awreck. They read, you will 
observe, nothing but the country 
news-papers ; they, of course, 
know nothing of the cause of 
their “ bad times.” They hope 
“the times will mend.” If they 
quit business, they must sell their 
stock; and, having thought this 
worth so much money, they cannot 
endure the thought of selling for 
a third of the sum. Thus they 
hang on; thus the landlords will 
first turn the farmers’ pockets in- 
side out; and then their turn 
comes. To finish the présent 
farmers will not take long. —There 
has been stout fight going on all 
this morning (it is now 9 o’clock) 
between the sun and the fog. I 
have backed the former, and he 
appears to have gained the day ; 
for he is now shining most de- 


lightfully. 


oe a 
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SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


Tuere has been a Meeting at 
the London Tavern to further the 
subscription for Sir Roserr, at 
which Meeting Mr. Lamnton ap- 
pears to have been in the chair. 

“Two things only belonging to this 
affair are worthy of notice. First, 
Mr. Hume is reported to have 
said, that the King had no right 
to dismiss this general from his 
service. One can hardly believe, 
-that Mr. Hume did say such a 
thing. For, if this were the case, 
the army would be a band of real 
Janissaries, having a will of its 
own, independent of king, par- 
liament and people. If the king 
have xo right to dismiss a general, 
he can have no right to dismiss a 
common soldier; if he have no 
such right, nobody else has I am 
quite sure ; so that, if this doctrine 
be sound, here we are in an en- 
viable state! We have a band 


of armed men, who have a right 


zo feed upon us, till they choose 
to dismiss themselves; and that, 
in all human probability, will not 
be at avery early period. 

Now the doctrine goes this 
Jength, or, there must be a dis- 
dinction raised between officers 


Sir Rosert Wi1son. 
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who have bought their commissions 
and those who have not; and 
then what a pretty thing do we 
make of the army! Here are 'the 
rich to have protection, and the 
poor not; and, here also the man 
of real merit, the man who has- 
been promoted in consequence of 
his services, is to be continually 
exposed to be dismissed, while 
the man, who, perhaps, has never 
even seen actual service, is to 
have constant protection : his mo- 
ney is to outweigh all the merits 
and all the services of a long life! 
If this be not Aristocratical 1 
want to know what is? And, it 
is, too, the worst kind of Aris- 
tocracy, that of wealth; and is 
besides, measuring by money .in 
a case where honourable deeds 
ought to be the only ground of 
claim. 

But, there should have been a 
Indeed? Then 
why not a court-martial, the other 
day, upon the soldiers who were 
dismissed ? Is it not manifest that 
cases may arise, where a court- 
martial would not dismiss an offi- 
cer? Suppose, for instance, a 
combination amongst the generals 
of an army against the authority 
of the king, will they dismiss each 
other? Oh, no! But, if they 
can be dismissed at the pleasure 
of the king, or government, be it 


court - martial. 
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what it may, they are dislocated 
in an instant, If this. doctrine of 
the necessity of a court-martial 
were to be admitted, what be- 
comes of that other doctrine, that 
the military is in all cases to 
yield to the civil power! It is 
not in his character of military 
commander ; but in his character 
of king, that his Majesty dismisses 
an officer ; and, if he have not this 
power, what becomes of his autho- 
rity of king, or chief magistrate 
of the nation ! 

The American President dis- 
missed General Armstrong; but 
he sought not the sanction of a 
court-martial. We have seen 
numerous acts of this kind, but 
never till now any turmoil about 
it. When half a dozen at a time 
have been dismissed, the Whigs 
held their tongues ; and they did 
right; and they take this matter 
up only in the hope of making a 
stir and of doing that which will 
be galling to the king, in both 
which they: will fail of success ; 
for there is no public feeling on 
the subject, and, as to the king, 
what can he care for these impo- 
tent efforts! 

There are about two score of 
persons belonging to the Whig- 
Aristocracy who, have subscribed 
to Sir. Robert; there is “ John 
Walter, Esquire ;” there is the 
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‘ Times newspaper,” Esquire, 
too, I suppose ; there is ‘* Glory,” 
and the Westminster Rump, un- 
der the name of ‘* Francis Place, 
Esquire,” and tailor of Charing 
Cross! Thus “ Glory” and 
Rump, abandoned by the people, 
come, at last, and slyly sneak 
under the grimy gabandine of 
the Whigs! It often happens 
thus in common life, Persons 
who like one another at, bottom ; 
who want an excuse to get toge 
ther, but who are kept asunder by 
reluctance to make the first move, 
are, at last, brought to shake 
hands and embrace by some com- 
mon calamity, such as the death 
of a mutual friend, a thunder- 
storm, or some other accident. 
Six Rozertr, who can play his 
game as well as any man in 
England, has always kept well 
with “ Glory” and the Whigs 


too. Tokeep well with both king 


and queen; to have a son in the 
Royal Military Academy, aud 
another ax equerry to the queen ; 
to carry this on required a little 
more generalship ; to expose, by 
a false charge,. Napoleon to the: 
detestation of mankind, and to let 
loose Lavalette, did not demand. 
so much skill as this last affair. 
The “ great Captain of the Age” 
said that Six Roserr was a good 
partizan-officer ; that is to say, 
282 
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that he was fit for little detached 
affairs, but incapable of affairs 
requiring combination and plan 
and foresight. He is just this in 
politics. He appears to have 
thought that the vote for the Duke 
of Clarence, and particularly the 
reason he gave for it, would, ba- 
lance against his workings at 
Brandenbargh House; but, -he 
overlooked the circumstance, that 
the passions were.at work here, 
and against this, though sharp as 
a needle as to the thing under his 
eye, he had taken no care to pro- 
vide. 

The Paradise of Fools says, 
that there were “‘ no Radicals at 
the London Tavern Meeting.” 
That is all that the king need 
want to be told! He will see, at 
once, that it was a group of dis- 
contented Whigs, and discontented 
only because they are kept-out of 
the reach of power and emolu- 
ment. Idare say, that the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers will subscribe. 
They will, at any rate, club their 
half-crowns, if they see a chance 
of making a “ good division” out 
of the thing. However, this is 
hopeless : the thing will be laughed 
out of countenance long before the 
parliament meet. 

But, what should Radicals at- 
tend this meeting for? They had 
seen these Whig place-hunterssub- | 
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scribe nothing to save even from 
dying of hunger the wretched 
families of the imprisoned Re- 
formers ; and they had seen this 
very Sir Rosert Witson refuse 
to give the health of these prison- 
ers as a toast. Nay, the Whigs 
in parliament had never uttered.a 
word to shorten the terrible impri- 
sonment of Joun Swann, shut up 
in Chester Castle for four years 
and a half by a sentence at the 
Quarter Sessions, for selling “ li- 
bellous” pamphlets, and for being 
on the hustings at a reform-meet- 
ing; never uttered a word to 
shorten this terrible imprisonment, 
while they had actually brought 
forward a motion in behalf of the 
famous SIR MANASEH MAS- 
SEY LOPEZ, who is now not 
only out of Exeter Jail, imto 
whieh he was put for the mosé 
barefaced bribery, but is in the 
Honourable House, sitting amongst 
these very Whigs! Why, then; 
should Radicals attend a meeting 
intended to raise money to give 
force to the Whig-faction!? Why 
should the people feel an interest 
in such a thing ? 

And, now, a word to these sub- 
scribing Whig-nobility. They 
are, it seems, forty or fifty in 
number. Now, on what ground 
do they subscribe? If -it were 
merely to give Sir Roszat Wit 
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SON some money Out of compas- 
sion, it would’ be very well and 
very amiable ; but, then, mind, 
the thing could have been done 
prwvately, and that, too, with more 
delicacy and a vast deal more 
generosity. But, it was a noise 
that was wanted: like the Pa- 
radise of Fools, these nobles 
wanted a stir: a something to 
“rouse the people,” as they call 
it; and thus to keep alive the 
feelings with regard to the hap- 
less Queen! True she was most 
cruelly persecuted ; but, in the 
last, as in all the former stages of 
her singular life, it was her pre- 
tended friends, and not her foes, 
that did her real injury, and that, 
in the end, broke her heart. She 
declared on her death bed, that 
the only act of her life, on which 
she looked back with pain, was 
her refusing and then asking for 
the 50,0007. a year. And who 
advised the refusal + The Whigs, 
or, at least, their tool. Then, 
when the refusal had served their 
purpose as far as it could serve it, 
how did they treat her ? Did they 
provide her with money as was 
promised ? Did they flock around 
her? Did they offer to become 
officers of her household? Or, 
did they shun her as if she had 
been infected with the plague ; 
and leave her to lead a life such 


as it was impossible for her ‘to 
endure ? | 

In short, then, as now, a noise 
hostile to the king is the thing in 
view ; and this is what the people, 
if they have common sense, cannot 
want. Let the Whigs employ 
their power upon fair and open 


public grounds ; let-them stand ° 


up for the people, and the peo- 
ple will be heartily with them ; 
but, what a stupid people must it 
now be, if it favoured, either 
directly or indirectly the attempts 
of an Oligarchy to insult and 
degrade the king, of whom, 
I repeat, the people have no 
just complaint to make, he hay- 
ing taken from them none of 
their rights? There is now 
no man so brutally stupid as not 
to see, and very few men, not in- 
terested in abuses, will refuse to 
confess, that all the evils of the 
country arise from a want of a 
change in the House of Commons. 
And, does the king prevent this 


vent it? We. cannot know his 
sentiments about the matter ; but 
of this we may be very sure, ,that 
it is the people’s interest.to sup- 
port him against every attempt 
that any body of what are called 
great men may make against his 
authority. ; 

The people have always been 
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best off, when the king has not 
‘been under the beck of the aris- 
tocracy. And the reason is plain 
enough: he wants viothing from 
the people: he is best when they 
‘re happiest: he has no reason to 
wish to invade their rights. But, 
the others may have, and have 
had. I therefore appeal to the 
good sense of the nation, whether 
it be wise to favour any project 
the tendency of which is, not by 
any means to do any thing for 
them ; not by any means to avenge 
any injuries suffered by the la- 
mented Queen ; but, merely to 
fling dirt in the face of the king, 
and that, too, under the hypocri- 
tical garb of a love of justice and 
humrianity. 





SIR ROBERT BAKER. + 





{ wave said enough about Sir 
Roserr Witsox. The Knight 
if the Bench must now,have his 
turn ; for, though nobody has, as 
yet, been foo! erough to propose 
a subscription for hime his case is 
represented, in the Paradise of 
Fools (the Times newspaper) and 
iis stupid followers, as a case of 
sreat_ hardship. What sense is 
‘here in this?’ The man was a 
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hired Justice with a thumping 
salaty. When he hired himself, 
he knew well, that he held his 
place as my servant, or any man’s 
servant, holds his place ; that is to 
say, as long as we can agree, un- 
less, indeed, the servant be a ser- 
vant in husbandry, where the hir- 
ing is for a specified time. Baker 
knew the footing he stood on ; and 
what reason has he to complain! 
I remember, that, when this 
Baker let out Franklin without 
bail, a great cry was set up, be- 
cause he was not dismissed. The 
truth is, that the bawlers, like 
most other bawlers, are upon a 
The thing that men 
of sense dwell upon, in this case, 


wrong scent. 


nifest by these dismissions of hav- 
ing military members of parlia- 
ment and hired Justices; and this 
is a matter about which the bawl- 
ers seem to not at all to think. 

They, on the contrary, seem to 
weep because a member of par- 
liament has ceased to be a mili- 
tary officer, and because a hired 
Justice has been turned out of 
place. 

For the last twenty years T have 
been representing this establish- 
ment of hired Justices as one of 
the great inroads on the constitu- 
tion, It was one of Pitt’s horrible 
inventions. It was wholly a new 
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is, the danger which is made ma- 
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thing. It erected a body of 
Judges, paid by the government, 
and dismissable at the pleasure of 
that government. These men are 
not mere thicf-takers. They sit 
at the Quarter Sessions; they try 
misdemeanors and pass sentences 
even in cases of LIBEL! They 
bind over for libel. They pass 
judgment in cases of property, 
under the revenue laws. And, 
they are Justices for the four 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent and Essex, and have just 
as much power on the benches at 
the Quarter Sessions of those 
counties as any gentlemen of the 
counties have ! 

Now, this was. a thing to be 
noticed at a time, when one of 
these men had been turned out. 
They license public houses, or re- 
fuse them licences, as we well 
recollect in the case of Merceron. 
But, not a word is said about 
this ; and all the clamour is, that 
one of these men has been turned 
out, and (poor man!) has lost his 
pay! It-would really seem that 
the Paradise of Fools would have 
us cry, because this Baker is no 
longer to live upon: our earnings! 
Now, for my part, F-am always 
glad when I hear of a tax-eater 
being turned out; or, what is 
called, is made to lose his pay. 
I do not care who or what he is. 
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He knew he was liable to be 
turned out; and, as to the cause, 
I leave him to settle that with his 
hirer. I do not want him or his 
services ; and, if another be’ put 
in his place, why, all that I can 
say is, 1 am sorry for it: I am glad 
that he has been put out at any 
rate. 

Pirr invented this thing, but it 
is the newspapers that reconciled 
the people to it. It was their 
everlasting talk about the “ worthy 
Magistrate” saying this and the 
“worthy Magistrate” doing that, 
and the worthy Magistrate’s wit 
and the worthy Magistrate’s firm- 
ness. 'The newspapers have kept 
these men constantly before the 
eyes of the people. They have 
almost got to be “ venerablés”’ at 
last. However, one of the “ wor- 
thy” Magistrates has now been 
turned out and had his salary 
taken away; and I thank the Mi- 
nisters for it with all my heart, 
and wish they would do the same 
thing by all the ‘‘ worthy” magis- 
trates. 


N. B. I beg Six Rozerr’s par- 
don. I see he was not. turned out, 
and that he only “ resigned.” 
Well, then, what is there to com- 
plain about? He resigned... He 
would not stay any longer. Wity, 
then, do silly people complain ? 
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MADNESS. 


‘Tr the following be not a proof 
of madness, what is, or can be? 
I take it from a York newspaper 
of a recent date. 

“On Sunday week, the Raxters 
“ held a Love-Feast, in the upper 
“room of a wool warehouse, at 


= e 
’ Keigntey ; when the preacher 


** had concluded, and the congre- 
‘gation were about to depart, 
‘‘ the floor of the reom suddenly 
“‘ gave way, and a great number 
‘‘ of persons were. precipitated 
‘* into the second floor, a depth of 
“ nearly six yards.—It is impos- 
“sible to describe the shrieks 
‘and groans which followed ; 
“ several were taken out with 
‘‘broken arms and legs, and 
“‘ others seriously injured. One 
«+ of. them, an old woman named 
‘+ Martha Wood, died on the Mon- 
“day night, and a number of 
‘“‘ others are in a very dangerous 
«state. The following is a list 
“ of some of the sufferers; with 
“‘ the nature of their injuries :— 
“ Timothy Ambler, leg and arm 
‘« broken ; Mary Peel, one of her 
‘‘ legs broken; Harrison Ingrow, 
* one of his arms broken ; Widow 
“ Waddington, one of ‘her legs 
“* broken; Elijah Green, his leg 


Mapness. 
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“ broken in two places ; ; Sarah 
“ Sunderland, her leg and thigh 
“ brokeh : Martha Bradshaw, foot 
“ dreadfully injured and arm bro- 
* ken ; John Naylor, his arm bro- 
“ken; Susannah Leach, her thigh 
“ broken ; Mary Jones, her leg 
“ and thigh broken; Mary Car- 
“ ter, (a widow with three chil- 
“ dren,) her collar bone and three 
“ribs broken; Mary Ramsden, 
“severely hurt, and since deli- 
* yered of a dead child, at a pre- 
“ mature birth; Widow Wilkin- 
“son, crushed so dreadfully that 
“her life is despaired of. The 
‘¢ other sufferers are many of them. 
‘“‘Jabouring under severe, wounds 
“ and contusions, and the situation 
‘ of the principal part of them:is. 
“truly deplorable. Poverty, in 
“« most of these cases, is added to: 
“their other sufferings ; but the 
‘more opulent inhabitants of the 
‘« place have very laudably opened 
‘a subscription for their relief,” ... 

This is really a very, horrid 
thing. No Indians, no Savages, 
no Hindoos, ever committed acts 
more degrading to human nature.. 
There is some of our pretty fel-. 
lows, who are talking about a law 
relative to Hindoo Widows. Why: 
not let them alone, unless, indeed, 
there be ground to fear. that. our 
widows will burn themselves over. 
the graves of their husbands, and, 
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thank God, they haye a great-deal 
too much sense. . Saint Paul says, 
it is better to marry than to burn ; 
and, our widows, as apostolic as 
‘they are sensible, pursue the rule 
of this sound divine, notwithstand- 
ing the excessive love of their hus- 
bands sometimes induce them. to 
impose, by will, a penalty on their 
marrying. But, if we are really 
to meddle, in the law making way, 
with the Hindoo widows, we may, 
surely, with as much propriety, 
meddle a little with these Love- 
Feasts. However, the better way 
would be not to encourage them. 
But, this isnow done in all sorts of 
ways.’ The impostors who delude 
the people are protected from mud 
and rotten eggs; and immense 
sums are annually subscribed by 
the tax-eaters to circulate amongst 
the labourers, what they, in their 
cant, call the “ living bread,” 
while those tax-eaters take from 
them and devour the real bread, 
made of flour, salt and yeast. The 
cunninig creatures are everlast- 
ingly at work. They ply them 
with books and pamphlets from 
one end of the year to the other ; 
terrify them out of their senses ; 
stuff their heads with hobgoblius 
and.devils ; leave no time for them 
to discover the cause of the emp- 
tiness of their bellies and the rag- 


gedness of their backs; and 
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finally make them,helieve, that it 
is a sin to wish for that health and 
plenty which God has awarded to 
the industrious. 

This is the great cause of these 
horrible things called Love-feasts, 
ten thousand times more . mis- 
chievous than even the brawls at 
the ale-house. These poor peo- 
ple are mad. The madness is of 
a quiet and melancholy cast ; but, 
it is, nevertheless, madness. The 
poor things are constantly miser- 
able. They do not live out half 
theirdays. Their children are 
brought up the same way; and 
a race of. beings itis the most des- 
picable that can be imagined. It 
is impossible, however, that it 
should be otherwise, while there 
are such swarms of tax-eaters, 
whese interest it is to deceive the 
poor creatures into content with 
hunger ; and to make them be- 
lieve, that to be half-starved in 
this world is the only sure means 
of obtaining a crown of glory in 
the next. This “ crown of glory” 
is a very flattering thing. The 
sly knaves. who preach up this 
doctrine, take good care to'stuff 
out their own skins pretty tight, 
and to cover their backs with good 
warmclothing. The lusty rogues 
are any thing but mad or melan- 
choly. Their doctrine, like -the 
starched fabrics of Manchester 
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which actually dissolve in the 
washmg-tub, are not intended for 
home-consumption. 





BIRMINGHAM 
PITT CLUB. 


Tus knot of reptiles is, it 
would appear, broken up! They 
have recently met; but, finding 
their numbers very thin, they 
came toa resolution (bold reso- 
lution!) that the meetings of the 
Club should, for the future, be 
triennial instead of annual! They 
might as well have imitated the 
Whigs of the last century, 
and made it septennial at once. 
The fact is, the “ Club” will 
never meet again. The “ Londen- 
Pitt Club” will hardly muster 
another meeting ; and, throughout 
the whole country not above three 
clubs of these reptiles have met 
this year. I should be very glad 
to think, that this has arisen from 
a sense of error; but, I should 
deceive myself in ascribing it to 
any. such cause. The reptiles 
never were in error. They knew 
very well what they were about. 


They loved the system of Pitt, 


Biraserncuam Pirr Cruvs. 
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and thought that this clubbing 
would be one way of keeping it 
up. But, they now find that it is 
is going, in spite of all they can 
do to save it. They, therefore, 
are beginning to draw off from it, 
as men always do from a falling 
coneern. They thought, that 
places, pensions, grants, sinecures, 
commissionerships, and the like, 
would go on for ever; but, this 
reduction ; this retrenchment; this 
is the devil all over! No more 
pickings. Even the bribed ras- 
cals of the rotten-boroughs begin 
to smell out that their votes will 
fall in price, and that Borough- 
mongering Distress is at hand. 


corruption are becoming inert, 
like flies when the autumnal frosts 
begin to come. What is worse, 
too, they see no hope of war! 
They see, on the contrary, that 
the Debt must go, root and branch, 


again. This it is that has plunged 
them in despair, and has led to 
their dispersion. 
has produced the triennial: plan 
of the Birmingham Pitt - Club. 
Well, go your ways, Pitt Cubs! 
We may see other nests of rep~ 
tiles, perhaps; but never any 
equal to you in malice and base- 
ness. 





So that the whole of the swarm of. 


or that there never can be war: 


This it is that. 


AOR CE AIRE, 
« Cee re eet 
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FORGERY. 


—_—_—_— 


I entirety agree with the 
writer of the following letter. 
I wish every man to suffer, who 
may secure himself, and who does 


not do it. 


** Srr,—Will you permit me, 
through the medium of your Pa- 
per, to put a few questions, not 
in the vexatious spirit of angry 
contention, but purely for the 
sake of truth, justice, and hu- 
manity. 


‘ Was not the law of capital pu- 
nishment on forgers and utterers 
of forged Bank of England notes 
—though deemed by many, and 
among them the writer of this, 
uncalled for by the offence, and 


not calculated to check it—enacted 
for the protection of the Public 
from forged Bank notes? Is not 


this protection, by the resumption 
of cash payments, if the Public 
chooses to. avail itself of it, now 
attained? If the Public does not 
choose to avail itself of it, should 
it not take the consequences of its 
own neglect, refusal, or delay? 
So far the question is viewed in 
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respect to the Publi¢ as a body; 
now, as individuals, if the Public 
neglects, refuses, or: delays, to 
avail itself of the proffered secu- 
rity, may or may not any person,’ 
if he chooses, demand in payment 
cash instead of Bank notes? If 
he may not;and he takes a forged 


Bank note, is it not fair that he, 


as a part of that Public, should 
take the consequences of its neg- 
lect, refusal, or delay? If he 
may demand cash instead of Bank 
notes, is he not thus secured, if he 
chooses? And if, in this case, he 
will take notes, and is imposed 
upon by a forged Bank note, can 
he conscientiously prosecute the 
offender, and by so doing take 
away his life, for an offence which 
he might so easily have pre» 
vented ? 


‘‘ It appears by the public prints, 
that the Bank of England has re+ 
solved to cease from prosecuting 
capitally the utterers of its forged 
one-pound notes; and is it not 
probable that this resolution has 
proceeded principally, or solely, 
from an assurance that the Public, 
if it chooses, is, by the resumption 


of cash payments, protected from 


forged Baak notes ? and would it 
not be just that the same forbear- 
ance, for the same reasons which 
formed its humane determination 
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respecting. the utterers. of forged | 


one-pound Bank, notes, should 
extend to the utterers of notes 


of whatever value, and forgers 
also ? 


“ If the Public be protected, if 
it chooses, from forged Bank 
notes by the resumption of cash 
payments, would it not be just 
for those Authorities who have the 
power, to spare from execution 
those offenders who have been or 
may be convicted or sentenced 
to death by a law, the object of 
which is now otherwise attained 
—that is, all forgers and utterers 
of forged Bank notes, by whem- 
soever prosecuted? It is hoped 
the friends of humanity will watch 
over, atid save from death, if pos- 
sible, all such offenders. 


“It has been remarked that, not- 
withstanding the determination of 
the ‘Bank of England to cease 
from prosecuting capitally the 
utterers of its forged one-pound 
notes, a person charged with this 
offence has been, within these few 
days, found Guilty — Death:— 
it'is not remembered by whom this 
person was prosecuted. 


“ I am,’ Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 


* Husaniras.” 


Tuiz’s Hvussanpry. 
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TULU’S HUSBANDRY.’ ’ 
To be published by Subscription. 





I mean to do this as soon as 


I have a sufficiency of names, 


that I know something of, to secure 
me against all risk of loss. For 
some time, indeed ever since the 
publication of my Year's Rest- 
dence in America; I have been 
receiving applications to republish 
Tutt. | These applications .are 
now more pressing than ever; 
which is very natural, seeing that, 
at this moment, there are, in se- 
veral parts of England, to my 
knowledge, the finest crops of 
Swedish Turnips, standing in rows 


at the Tullian distances, ' that, 


I believe, ever stood upon the” 


face of the earth. Another rea- 
son, doubtless is, that the old folio 
copies that remain amongst the 
booksellers, one of which I bought 
in 1812, for seven shillings, now 
cannot be had under thirty shit 
lings; such has been the rise in 
its. price since I mentioned it in 


print. There was an Octavo edi- 





a. 
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tion published about 20 or 30 
years ago ; but, in this, is omitted 
what ;the; editor calls the “* con- 
troversial part ;” and. this part is, 
as it happens, a very essential 
part of the work ; because it ex- 


plains many things that the author} 


had not sufficiently explained at 


first; and refutes the erroneous 


notions that were at work against 


his system, many of which erro- 
neous notions still prevail but too 
generally. 

I propose to re-publish the whole 
of the book, except the part which 
relates to the construction of drills 
and other implements, . This is 
unnecessary, seeing, that, in this 
respect, we have far surpassed 
Mr. Tut, who, being a Lawyer 
too. (would to God that Lawyers 
were always as usefully employ- 
ed!). was the first inventor of a 
drill; which drill, or the prin- 
cipal part of which, he made out 
of ;the barrel of an organ that he 
happened to have in his posses- 
sion; which shows, by the bye, 
that even organs may be made 
good: for something, This. was 
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the first drill that ever was made. 
The agriculture’ in England had 
been; up to that time, very nearly 
}what the Romans had introduced; 
and, as Tux. clearly shows, all 
their erroneous notions had been 
most faithfully handed down to us 
from father to son. 

Tutt went abroad for his 
health, and, being in the South of 
France, he observed, that the eines 
yards were tilled, in the spring 
and summer, while the vines were 
He ob- 
served, too, that those vineyards 
had the best crops and finest fruit 
that were best and most deeply 
tilled. On his return to Fngland 


producing their fruit. 


he applied this sort of cultivation 
to corn, turnips, Saint Foin and 
Lucerne; and his book contains 
an account of the means, the man- 
ner, and the result. — ie 

But, the chief excellence of the 
work, is, that it shows why the 
thing is as it is; that. it shows the 
causes ; that it does not lay down 
rules, but lays down and inculcates 
principles. It begins with roots, 





then goes to, eaves, then to the 
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food of plants, and.the manner in 
which the food is conveyed into 
the body. And-this:is done, too, 
im so plain a manner, with such 
elegant simplicity of language, 
that, after reading his book, one 
turns with: disgust from the dark 
and deep, the at once lofty and 
lew, jargen of the present day. 
Even as a piece of style;-as a 
thing to discipline the mind to 
attention ; as something to give it 
a relish for the solids of writing ; 
as a thing #o settle the head ; even 
as such only, this book ought to 
be read by every young man and 
by every young woman too. Be- 
sides, in what rank of life can 
either ever be placed to render 
the first principles of Husbandry 
and Gardening, these sources of 
all our food and raiment, wholly 
useless and unentertaining ! 
When I last went to America 
there had never been a field of 
Swedish Turnips in that country. 
Now, there are thousands upon 
thousands of such fields, all cul- 
tivated in the Tullian manner ; 
aud I have just heard of a pro- 





digious crop in Lonisigne (almost 
under the tropics) raised from seed 
which 1 :imported.from England. 
Residence,’ im 
which I gave an account of my 
Long-Island crops, has induced 
many gentlemen in England to 
try the method. 
seea, in Norfolk, crops of Swed- 


The ‘. Year's 


I have this year 


ish Turnips such as, I believe, 
never were seen even there before. 
I have heard of crops of cabbages, 
cultivated according to my book, 


that would appear incredible, if 


not warranted upon unquestion- 
able authority. In Surrey and in 
Sussex there are some striking 
proofs of the excellence of the 
Tullian cultivation. And, I hear 
that, in Herefordshire, there are 
crops of the same description. 1 
shall, by-and-by, collect the facts. 
This, besides being a public duty, 
is also a private one ; for, when 
the “ Year's Residence” at first 
appeared, that blind guide, that 
compound of folly and malice, 
‘© The Farmer's Journal,” treated 
my book as a romance and me as 


a liar. 
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However, as I have always, 
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more, than twelve shillings to the 


said, though a great observer of, | subscribers. As soon as I have 


and taking great delight in, all 


things belonging to husbandry and | 


gardening, I really was ignorant 
of the principles, till I read Tuxt, 
which I did not do till 1812. 
There are many things, to which, 
in detail, his work cannot apply. 
In his time that great article, the 
Swedish Turnip, was unknown in 
England; and no man had ever 
thought of raising cabbages, car- 
rots and parsnips for cattle, sheep 
and hogs to eat. One thing is 
my own; and that is, transplanting 
in dry weather in preference to 
wet. The rest belongs to Tux. 
The book will form a large 
octavo volume ; and the price can- 


not well be less, and shall not be 





| names enough to secure me against 


loss, I shall begin to print; and 
when begun, the work will not 
be more than thirty days in 
printing. 


Gentlemen who may choose to 
subscribe will please to leave 
their names with Mr. Joan Cos- 
perr, at “ The Register ? Of- 
fice, No. 1, Clement’s Inn, or to 
send them to him by post, postage 
paid. No money will be asked 
for until the work be ready for 
delivery. Those who intend to 
have the book, will please to ob- 
serve, that the sooner they send 
their names, the sooner the work 


will go to the press. 




















LIST 
OF 
Mr. COBBETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
TO BE HAD AT 


No. 1, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 





AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE: 
or, an Account of the Manner in 
which the Slave Dealers take Free 
People from some of the United 
States of America, and carry them 
away, and sell them as Slaves in 
other of the States ; and of the hor- 
rible Cruelties practised in the car- 
rying on of this most infamous 
traffic: with Reflections on the 
Project for forming a Colony of 
American Blacks in Africa, and 
certain Documents respecting that 
Project. By Jesse Torrey, Jun. 
Physician. With Five Plates.— 


Price 2s. in boards. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY.—Num- 
ber 2 of this little work contains a 
PLATE, representing the BREW- 
ING MACHINE in all its parts, 
accompanied with explanations of 
their several uses in the process of 
brewing, together with a statement 
of the different prices of the Machine 
in its various sizes— Two editions of 


the first Number haye been pub- 
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lished, and a third is in the press. 
The Fourth Number is just pub- 
lished, 


COBBETT’S SERMONS.— 
Published on the first day of every 
month, price 3d. and of which nine 
numbers are already published. 
No. 1. ‘ Naboth’s Vineyard, or 
“ God’s Vengeance against Cruelty 
“and Hypocrisy.,—No. 2. The 
*¢ Sin of Drunkenness in Kings, Priests 
“and People.”—No.3. “ The Fall 
“¢ of Judas, or God’s Vengeance against 
“ Bribery..—No. 4. “ The Rights 
“ of the Poer, and the Punishment of 
*€ Oppressors.” — No. 5. ‘* God’s 
* Judgment on unjust Judges.” —No.6. 
“ The Sluggard.”—No. 7. “ God's 
“ Vengeance against Murderers.”— 
No. 8. “ The Gamester.,—No. 9. 
“ God’s Vengeance against Public 


“© Robbers.” 


COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESI- 
DENCE IN AMERICA.—A thick 
OctavoV olume, price 10s.in boards, 
Intended for the use of all those 
who wish to know what America 
really is. It consists of a descrip- 
tion of the country, its inhabitants, 
climate and soil. Its productions, 


also, are copiously treated of, in 
+ 


| 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


which the author has introduced 
many valuable experiments of his 


own. 


COBBETT’S GRAMMAR, a 
new and neat edition, price 2s. Gd. 
bound in boards. It was intended 
for the use of young persons in ge- 
neral, and especially for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, apprentices and 
ploughboys; but, the author has 
discovered, (in rather an odd man- 
mer) thatitis in great vogue amongst 


** statesmen ;” and God knows, it 
was not before it was wanted by 


them ! 


The Preliminary part of PAPER 
AGAINST GOLD.—The main ob- 
ject of which is to shew the Justice 
and Necessity of reducing the In- 
terest of that which is called the 
NATIONAL Debt, in order to rescue 
the rightful Proprietors of the land 
from the grasp of the devouring 


race engendered by Paper Money. 


“ PAPER AGAINST GOLD.” 
—A new edition of this work is now 
it 
contains a full exposure of the mys- 
tery of the Bank, the Fund and the 
Paper-system. 


published, price 5s. in boards. 





Stereotype Edit. ‘The AMERICAN 
‘“‘ GARDENER; Or, a treatise on the 
“ situation, soil, fencing and lay- 
“ ing-out of Gardens ; on the mak- 
“ing and managing of Hot-beds 


“and Green-houses; and on the 


“‘ Propagation and Cultivation of 


‘“‘ the several sorts of Table-Vege- 
“‘ tables, Herbs, Fruits, and Flow- 


“ers.” Price 5s. 





Just Published, 
Price 3s. 6d. in Boards, 
A New System of VEGETABLE 
COOKERY: with an Introduction 
recommending abstinence from 
Animal Food and _ Intoxicating 
The Second Edition. 
By a Member of the Society of 


Bible-Christians. 


Liquors. 


** Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than’a stalled ox, and hatred 


therewith.” Prov. xv.47. 


** It is good neither to eat flesh, nor 
to drink (intoxicating) wine.” 
Rom. xiv. 21. 


Sold by Mr. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, London; and Messrs. 
W. and W. Clarke, Market-place, 
Manchester. 

*.* The above Work is noticed 
by Sir Richard Phillips in the 
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Monthly Magazine, vol. 51, p. 367, 
as follows :— 

‘** A benevolent Society at Man- 
‘“* chester, have printed a valuable 


‘* work, under the title of A New 


“¢ System of Vegetable Cookery. An 


‘* exhibition of nearly 800 prepa- 
‘* rations of vegetables, proves that 
“it is as unnecessary to resort to 
* the destruction of animal enjoy- 
‘ment tor the purposes of pam- 
“ pering a luxurious appetite, as 
“it is unnecessary to health or 
“* strength, while the practice is 
“ cruel and disgusting. The amia- 
** ble members of this Society have 
“* questionless by this publication 
‘* done much towards the conver- 
** sion of thousands to their prin- 
*“‘ ciple; because although the feel- 
** ings of civilized and considerate 
“persons revolt at a feast of 


** slaughtered animals, their pa- 


Pa 





“ lates get the better of their moral 


‘ sentiments. This book will there- 


“fore enable them to indulge at 


“once in sensuality and benevo- 


** lence.” 





On Thursday next will be pub- 

lished, price 6d, 
An Appress from Sir CHARLES 
WotseELy, Bart. to the Pus tic 
containing the particulars of a Plan 
at Knutsford, in Cheshire, to en- 
trap him into an illegal act. This 
Pamphlet will explain to the Public 
what sort of Loyalty is most in 
vogue in that town and neighbour- 
hood. 


Printed and published by Dolby, 
at the Britannia Press, 299, Strand, 
London; and sold by all book- 


sellers. 
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